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Education 

Summary 


Government 


Moves  to  unlock  school  legislation  have 
been  made  in  the  House  Labor  Committee  where  federal- 
aid-to-education  bills  were  caged  during  the  past  session 
of  Congress  after  conflict  over  whether  or  not  parochial 
schools  should  share  in  government  funds.  Chairman 
Lesinski  reports  that  the  committee  will  take  up  school 
measures  February  6,  that  it  should  have  a  proposal 
ready  for  presentation  by  March  1. 

As  a  concession  to  Catholic  demands,  certain  com¬ 
mittee  members  have  suggested  that  the  House  pass  the 
Senate  bill,  but  add  the  provision  that  funds  be  made 
available  directly  for  parochial  school  transportation 
in  states  which  are  not  permitted  by  law  to  provide 
money  for  other  than  public  school  bus  lines. 

In  an  S.O.Sl.  to  all  Southern  states,  the 

Texas  attorney  general  has  exhorted  them  to  file  briefs 
in  the  case  of  Heman  Sweat,  a  Texas  Negro  who  is 
seeking  entrance  to  the  U.  of  Texas  by  way  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  briefs,  he  advised,  should  not  take 
up  the  facts  of  the  case,  hut  should  defend  the  principle 
that  separate  facilities  for  Negroes  are  legal  if  they  are 
substantially  equal  to  those  for  Avhites.  If  the  high  court 


A  SIMI. MONTHLY  RIPORT  ON  NIW  0  I  V  I  L  O  P  M  I  N  T  S, 
TRINOS,  IDIAS.  AND  RISIARCH  IN  iOUCATION 

should  decide  in  favor  of  Sweat,  he  warned,  all  Southern 

_  states  will  be  deluged  with  lawsuits  for  admittance  of 

Negroes  into  white  colleges,  high  schools  and  grade 
n  have  schools.  (See  “Revision  of  Segregation  Laws''  below.) 


About-facing  on  Nchool  health  bills,  the 

Amer.  Medical  Assn,  announced  this  month  that  it  had 
withdrawn  support  from  the  Senate-passed  proposal 
which  would  provide  $35,000,000  annually  for  school 
health  services.  Another  administration  measure  which 
the  AM  A  once  favored  but  now  fights:  government  aid 
to  medical  schools. 

Three  bills  to  nurture  school  camping 

will  be  entered  in  the  New  York  legislature  this  year,  it 
is  reported.  One  would  provide  200  scholarships  of 
$230  each  for  camp  education  leaders;  another  would 
appropriate  $50,000  for  a  model  camp  to  be  set  up 
by  the  State  Education  Dept.;  still  another  would  au¬ 
thorize  local  school  boards  to  acquire  camp  sites  outside 
their  own  school  districts.  (New  York  school  boards 
now  may  establish  camps  within  their  own  districts, 
but  few  have  done  so. ) 

Revision  of  segregation  laws  to  permit  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  enroll  any  quali¬ 
fied  student,  regardless  of  race,  to  graduate,  professional 
or  vocational  classes  was  suggested  this  month  by  the 
Mayor’s  Legislative  Committee  in  Louisville.  Another 
committee,  not  seeking  immediate  legislative  action 
but  outlining  a  “Greater  Kentucky,”  proposed  that  segre¬ 
gation  policy  be  changed  to  allow  local  school  boards  to 
educate  children  and  youth  of  different  races  together, 
should  they  elect  to  do  so. 

Site  for  a  U.S.  Air  Academy  will  be  chosen 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  Arthur  S. 
Boudreau,  secretary  of  the  academy  site  selection  board 
of  the  Air  Force.  Some  195  cities  and  towns  have  ap¬ 
plied  for  consideration. 

Pnblie  orn'oership  of  all  school  bases  will 
be  sought  of  the  legislature  in  Indiana  where  now  about 
half  are  privately  owned,  for  recent  studies  have  found 
that  Indiana  schools  are  paying  an  average  of  $33  an¬ 
nually  per  pupil  transported,  while  the  national  average 
cost  is  approximately  $27.  Schools  contracting  for  trans- 
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portation  are  held  responsible.  In  1947,  they  were  spend¬ 
ing  25c  daily  per  student  for  transportation,  while  schools 
owning  their  own  bus  systems  spent  only  17c  per  pupil. 

BonncinK  crime  comics  from  Canada,  the 

Canadian  House  of  Commons  has  made  it  a  criminal 
offense  for  a  person  to  make,  print,  publish,  sell  or  have 
in  his  possession  any  magazine,  periodical  or  book  that 
“exclusively  or  substantially  shows  the  commission  of 
crimes,  real  or  fictitious.”  Some  over-zealous  prosecutor 
might  find  the  description  fitting  for  an  illustrated  ver¬ 
sion  of  Treasure  Island,  the  Amer.  Book  Publishers 
Council  notes. 


Adminintration 


Local  citizens’  school  committees  will  be 
formed  in  1,000  communities  before  19.50  ends,  accord¬ 
ing  to  predictions  made  in  New  York  City  this  week  at 
the  first  public  function  of  the  Nat.  Citizens  Commission 
for  Public  Schools.  Currently,  the  Commission  estimates 
that  there  are  150  communitv  and  17  state-wide  citizens’ 
organizations  working  for  school  improvement. 

Although  major  job  of  the  national  body  consists  of 
helping  citizens  organize  local  committees,  it  has  four 
special  projects  under  way,  including  investigation  of 
the  (1)  best  practices  in  recruitment  and  selection  of 
teachers  (2)  outstanding  wavs  of  financing  education 
f.5)  functionings,  selection  and  responsibilities  of  boards 
of  education  (4)  means  for  encouraging  businessmen  to 
participate  in  school  studv  groups. 

rompanion  to  a  polieios  manual  of  the 

Gary  find.)  board  of  school  trustees  will  be  a  manual 
on  school  procedures.  While  the  policies  manual  (a 
96-page  document)  indicates  what  the  board  wishes  the 
school  svstem  to  accomplish,  the  procedures  statement 
will  tell  how  the  superintendent  and  professional  staff 
carry  the  policies  out.  Spencer  W.  Mvers.  assistant  super¬ 
intendent  in  charge  of  educational  administration,  ex¬ 
plains. 

In  the  foreword  of  the  policies  document,  distinction 
between  policies  and  procedures  is  carefully  delineated. 
“Policies,”  it  states,  “are  considered  the  exclusive  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  board  of  school  trustees;  the  board  de¬ 
termines  what  is  to  be  done  .  .  .  [while]  procedures  and 
regulations  are  considered  to  be  the  responsibilitv  of  the 
sunerinterident  and  the  professional  staff :  thev  determine 
how  the  policies  established  bv  the  board  mav  be  carried 
out  most  effectively.” 

Tailed  ’'drlv€*-ln”  conferences,  three  regional 
meetings  for  superintendents  of  smaller  citv,  county  and 
rural  schools  will  be  conducted  this  spring  by  the  AASA. 
NEA  and  Nat.  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 
To  stress  leadership  responsibilities  of  superintendents 
in  reorganized  districts,  the  gatherings  are  scheduled 
for  Fort  Worth,  March  19  to  21 ;  for  Des  Moines.  April 
2.5  to  25;  for  Spokane.  April  30  to  May  2. 

A  ehande  In  mien  on  absences  is  asked  by 
doctors  and  dentists  in  Dallas,  where  the  school  board 
recently  announced  that  students  would  be  excused 
from  school  for  medical  and  dental  visits  onlv  in  cases 


of  “emergency.”  Otherwise,  the  board  pointed  out,  the 
school  loses  too  much  money,  as  state  aid  is  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance.  Since  orthodon¬ 
tists  (dentists  who  specialize  in  straightening  teeth)  work 
almost  exclusively  with  children,  they  complain  that  the 
rule  is  limiting  a  day’s  work  to  the  hours  after  school. 

One  author  of  the  AASA  yearbook  to  be 

published  in  1951  is  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  new  Secretary 
of  Interior.  Topic  to  be  treated:  conser\’ation. 

Speakers  for  the  principals’  meeting  to 

be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  18  to  22,  by  the 
Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals  include  James 
B.  Conant,  president  of  Harvard;  George  D.  Stoddard, 
president  of  the  U.  of  Illinois;  Wm.  F.  Russell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Teachers  College.  Columbia  U. :  Farl  J.  McGrath. 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  J.  Paul  Leonard, 
president  of  San  Francisco  Teachers  College;  Roy  E. 
Larsen,  president  of  Time:  Thos.  H.  Briggs.  profes.sor 
emeritus.  Teachers  College.  Columbia  IJ.:  Williard  E. 
Goslin.  superintendent  of  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  school*. 

A'cxt  step  in  public  education  should  be 
kindergartens  and  nursery  schools  for  all  children,  de¬ 
clares  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.,  of  George  Peabodv  College 
for  Teachers,  in  the  January  NEA  Journal.  To  speed 
that  day,  he  believes  that  each  school  without  a  program 
for  under-six-year-olds  should  find  out  (1)  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  to  those  in  the  community  (2)  how  many  there 
are  (3)  what  their  needs  are.  In  addition,  he  says,  each 
school  should  have  one  person  on  the  staff  to  give  direc¬ 
tion  and  guidance  to  parents  of  pre-school  children,  and 
should  provide  parents  with  space  for  meetings.  State 
Education  Departments,  he  adds,  should  assign  one 
staff  member  the  responsibility  for  pre-school  education: 
another,  the  iob  of  assisting  parents  in  the  studv  of  child 
growth  and  development. 

Relationship  of  school  boards  and  school 
administrators  wrill  be  discussed  in  a  forthcoming  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  AASA.  Work  on  the  report  is  being  headed 
by  Daniel  R.  Davies,  associate  professor  in  school  admin¬ 
istration  at  Teachers  College.  Columbia  tl. 

After  studying  population  trends^  an  in¬ 
vestigator  at  Stanford  U.  has  warned  school  administra¬ 
tors  not  to  expect  elementary  school  enrollment  to  hit 
its  peak  in  the  middle  or  late  1950’8.  Births  through  last 
September  now  indicate  that  the  peak  will  be  higher  and 
later,  but  how  much  higher  and  how  much  later  is  in¬ 
determinable.  he  states — and  as  for  the  authenticitv  of 
population  forecasts:  “They  are  as  reliable  as  weather, 
economic  and  political  predictions.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“The  Board  of  Education  Writes  Its  Own  Report,”  Homer  Wietcen- 
den.  Nation’*  Schools,  Jan.  1950.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II,  III- 
( How  the  school  hoard  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  studied  .school  achieve¬ 
ments  during  1949  and  wrote  its  own  annual  report.) 

Public  Relations  Filins.  NEA  Div.  of  Press  Ac  Radio  Relations, 
1201  Ifith  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Free.  (An  annotated  list  of 
films  and  filmstrips  for  use  in  school  public  relations  programs.) 

“Crucial  Problems  Confronting  Schools,”  School  Eaecutive,  Jan. 
1950.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  f  An  issue  devoted  to  school  problems 
as  seen  by  ISO  school  administrators  and  laymen. ) 
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Professional  ilelations 


Teaching  is  the  largest  profession,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  in  Teachers  in  Public  Schools,*  re¬ 
cently  published  by  the  NEA  Research  Division.  Present 
public  elementary  and  secondary-school  teacher  popula¬ 
tion;  900,000, 

Weighing  school  and  steel  pensions,  the 

January  4th  issue  of  Scholastic  Teacher  notes  that  the 
average  member  of  the  public  school  instructional  stafl 
will  have  worked  15  years  longer  and  will  have  contrib¬ 
uted  three  times  as  much  to  the  pension  fund  to  receive 
his  $200  average  monthly  pension  check  as  the  retired 
CIO  steel  worker  who  will  obtain  $100  per  month  at  the 
age  of  65  after  25  years  of  service. 

To  forestall  teacherless  classrooms,  Con¬ 
necticut  has  worked  out  an  unprecedented  scheme  for 
the  quick  training  of  liberal  arts  graduates  in  elementary 
school  teaching.  Started  a  year  ago  with  a  state  appro¬ 
priation  of  $250,000  (after  it  was  found  that  only  230 
students  would  be  graduated  from  Connecticut  teachers 
colleges  to  fill  more  tlian  800  elementary  teaching  posi¬ 
tions),  the  program  provides  for  careful  screening  of 
candidates,  then  for  eight  weeks  of  intensive  teachers’ 
training  at  one  of  four  state  teachers  colleges.  At  its 
completion,  students  may  start  teaching  (some  260  taking 
the  program  now  have  jobs  in  schools),  but  their  work 
continues  to  be  supervised  by  the  college  that  trained 
them. 

In  New  York  Qtv,  incidentally,  the  shortage  of  ele¬ 
mentary  school  teachers  is  reported  virtually  ended.  In 
fact,  this  month  the  Board  of  Eklucation  disclosed  that 
only  one  mure  competitive  examination  for  teachers  of 
grades  one  through  six  would  be  given  under  relaxed 
eligibility  rules. 

To  judge  quality  of  teaehlug,  a  committee 
of  teachers  at  University  City,  Mo.,  has  asked  for  the 
preparation  of  personal  cumulative  records  by  each 
teacher  during  the  present  school  year.  The  records, 
to  be  of  teachers’  work,  not  pupils’,  will  contain  evi¬ 
dence  of  (1)  pupil  growth  (2)  attainment  of  good  hu¬ 
man  relationships  (3)  extra-curricular  and  administra¬ 
tive  service  and  special  assignments  (4)  community  serv¬ 
ice  (5)  contributions  to  the  profession. 

To  make  friends  for  schools,  the  Teachers 
Assn,  of  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  has  worked  out  a  plan  with 
doctors  and  dentists  to  place  copies  of  national  and  state 
school  publications  in  their  reception  rooms  for  the 
public  to  read. 

Higher  retirement  pay  for  New  York  City's 
38,000  teachers  will  be  a  major  objective  this  year  of  the 
High  School  Teachers  Assn.,  according  to  Mrs.  Katherine 
M.  Johnson,  president.  In  recently  breaking  away  from 
the  school  system’s  Joint  Committee  of  Teaoiers  Organi¬ 
zations  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Dee.  5),  the  association 
was  prompted  by  other  differences  as  well  as  conflicting 
viewpoints  on  the  city’s  single  salary  plan,  she  points  out. 
(According  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  item  in  the  December  5th  issue 


of  EDUCATION  SUMMARY  which  stated  that  the  New  York 
State  single  salary  plan  provided  equal  pay  for  teachers  with 
like  preparation  was  incorrect.  The  1947  salary  schedules  for 
New  York  State  did  not  establish  a  single  salary  plan  but  rather 
set  up  minimum  salaries.  New  York  City  has  adopted  a  single 
salary  plan  for  teachers  but  it  is  not  based  upon  equal  preparation.) 

Lack  of  trained  personnel  continues  as  one 
of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  increased  development  of 
educational  services  for  handicapped  children,  leaders 
at  a  Special  Education  Conference  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  said  this  month.  While  now 
there  are  20,000  teachers  trained  in  special  education 
methods,  100,000  are  needed,  it  was  estimated.  But  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  education  of  the  handicapped  is  evi¬ 
dent,  for  financial  aid  now  is  granted  for  education  of 
the  mentally  deficient  in  22  states,  and  for  education  of 
the  physically  handicapped  in  28  states.  (See  “Home-to- 
School  Communications  Systems,”  BUILDING  &  EQUIPMENT .) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
^Teachers  in  Public  Schools,  NEA  Research  Div.  1201  I6th  St., 
N.W.,  IT  ash.  6,  D.C.  50c.  33p.  (Statistics  on  certification,  prepara¬ 
tion,  teacher  demand  and  supply,  average  salaries,  salary  schedules, 
contractual  status,  teachers'  oaths,  age  and  service  retirement.) 

"Junior  College  Teacher  Retirement  Plans,”  S.  V.  Martorana. 
Junior  College  Jour.,  Dec.  1949.  1201  19th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 

“Some  Pre-Student-Teaching  Experiences”  Nellie  L.  Griffiths. 
Educational  Administration  &  Supervision,  Dec.  1949.  10  E.  Centre 
Sl,  Baltimore  2.  (Report  of  a  sophomore  course  at  North  Texas 
State  Teachers  College.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 

After  abandoning  stndy-hall  periods  for 

25  minutes  of  classroom  study  following  class  sessions, 
RoUa  (Mo.)  high  school  cut  failures  from  5%  in  1948 
to  1%  last  year,  according  to  Principal  Ray  L.  Miller. 
The  improvement,  he  believes,  results  from  students’ 
being  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  subject  teacher 
while  preparing  their  assignments. 

Advocating  *^open-book”  testing  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  Dr.  Jacob  Verduin  of  the  Franz  Theodore  Stone 
Laboratory,  Ohio  State  U.,  decried  present-day  education 
because  it  “emphasizes  memory  so  much  that  the  ability 
to  use  facts  is  seldom  evaluated.”  A  student  who  is  going 
to  use  facts  should  never  trust  so  faulty  a  source  as  mem¬ 
ory  to  provide  them.  Dr.  Verduin  insisted.  For  science 
courses,  he  recommended  that  term  grades  be  based  on 
six  practical  laboratory  tests  (counting  three-fourths  of 
the  final  mark)  and  on  one  open  book  objective-type 
examination  which  would  measure  the  student’s  ability 
to  find,  use  and  integrate  facts. 

Held  in  New  York  City  late  in  December,  this  year’s 
AAAS  convention  was  the  largest  in  its  more-than-a- 
hundred-year  history,  with  an  estimated  15,000  persons 
in  attendance.  For  the  past  few  years,  the  association  has 
paid  increasing  attention  to  how  to  teach  science,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Dvin  C.  Stakman,  retiring  president,  who  at 
the  final  session  made  a  plea  that  educators  teach  children 
how  to  find  out  things  for  themselves.  Starting  with  the 
elementary  school  level,  children  should  be  shown  how 
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lo  conduct  scientific  experiments,  not  in  tlie  spirit  of 
proving  or  disproving  a  pre-conceived  notion,  but  of  find¬ 
ing  out  what  the  facts  are  in  the  case,  he  declared. 
(For  other  reports  of  the  AAAS  meeting,  see  LL RRICL LA 
and  GUIDANCE.) 

Guessed  at  what  schools  will  be  like  in 

2000  A.D.  were  presented  this  month  by  the  Minneapolis 
T ribune.  Here  are  some  of  the  predictions :  ( 1 )  com¬ 
munity  colleges  will  be  as  common  as  high  schools  (2) 
compulsory  attendance  age  will  have  been  boosted  to  18 
or  20  (3)  adult  education  will  be  booming  (4)  differ¬ 
ences  between  city  and  rural  schools  will  have  faded 
(5)  all  teachers  will  have  had  at  least  five  years  of  train¬ 
ing  (6)  competition  for  grades  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  (7)  modern  foreign  language  will  be  as  usual  an 
elementary  school  course  as  arithmetic,  but  Latin  will 
have  vanished  (8)  all  subject-matter  in  elementary  grades 
will  be  “integrated,”  while  separate  subjects  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  will  be  on  the  way  out. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Post  reviewed  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  District’s  schools  50  years  back.  Congress, 
it  recalled,  had  just  gone  after  “modern  methods  of 
education”  by  dismissing  the  board  of  school  trustees, 
firing  the  superintendent  and  halting  all  local  experiments 
in  modern  teaching  techniques  which  were  charged  with 
being  responsible  for  deficiencies  in  the  education  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  school  pupils. 

To  fosler  outside  reading,  the  high  school 
English  department  in  Hope  (Ark.)  high  school  requests 
each  student  in  the  10th,  11th  and  i2th  grades  to  prepare 
a  list  of  at  least  12  books  which  he  would  like  to  read 
during  the  year.  After  students  are  given  reading  tests  on 
comprehension,  English  teachers  study  the  lists,  make 
suggestions  for  changes  if  they  find  books  chosen  are  too 
simple  or  too  difficult  for  a  student’s  reading  level. 

Using  opaque  projection.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Pilant 
of  the  English  department  at  Ball  State  Teachers  College. 
Muncie,  Ind.,  turns  the  job  of  theme  criticism  and  grad¬ 
ing  over  to  her  classes.  Because  their  compositions  will 
be  flashed  on  the  screen  for  the  entire  class  to  criticize, 
students  take  more  care  with  their  writing,  she  believes. 
In  addition,  they  accept  class  suggestions  willingly,  she 
says.  While  Dr.  Pilant  teaches  college  freshmen,  she 
points  out  that  the  same  technique  would  work  equally 
well  in  elementary  or  secondary  school  classes. 

Rating  instructors  on  teaching  methods, 

students  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  reversed 
usual  procedure  last  week.  Submitted  anonymously  by 
students,  and  seen  by  the  instructor  alone,  the  evaluations 
covered  such  points  as  enthusiasm,  knowledge  of  subject, 
clarity  of  explanations,  preparation  for  class,  length  of 
assignments,  annoying  mannerisms,  favoritisms,  intoler¬ 
ance  of  other’s  opinions  and  impatience. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Successful  Devices  in  Oral  English,  J.  W eston  W alch,  editor,  J. 
W eston  Walch,  Box  66,  Pearl  St.  Sta.,  Portland  6,  Me.  ISOp.  $2. 

!  Reports  of  350  methods  used  in  speech  instruction. ) 

Teaching  the  World  Responsibilities  of  Americans,  Middle  States 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  do  Geo.  I.  Oeste,  editor,  German- 
town  High  School,  Philadelphia  44.  75p.  tl.  ( Accounts  of  teach¬ 
ing  procedures  in  use  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.) 


Curricula 


UouHcrvation  programs  in  .Washington 

are  featured  in  the  January  Journal  of  the  Washington 
State  Education  Assn.  While  several  schools  reported 
that  they  had  acquired  small  tree  farms  for  use  in  con¬ 
servation  teaching,  the  Montesano  public  schools  revealed 
they  had  not  only  an  80-acre  tree  farm,  but  a  150-acre 
game  preserve  and  a  small  pool  (alongside  a  creek  that 
Hows  through  school  property)  for  stocking  fish. 

For  biology  laboratory  work,  incidentally.  Dr.  Zach- 
ariah  Subarsky,  first  assistant  in  science  at  the  New  York 
City  High  School  of  Science,  recommends  week-end 
camping  projects.  This  spring  for  the  third  year,  he 
reports,  groups  of  lOth-year  biology  students  will  spend 
a  week  end  studying  wildlife  at  a  camp  about  50  miles 
from  the  school. 

Pupils  arc  being  pushed  loo  fast.  Dr.  E.  T. 

MeSwain,  dean  of  the  University  College  of  Northwestern 
L .,  challenged  this  month.  Urging  a  simplified  school  en¬ 
vironment,  he  called  on  schools  to  teach  fewer  subjects 
and  to  take  more  time  in  teaching  them. 

Extent  of  scientific  illiteracy  throughout  tlie 
country  is  shocking,  according  to  Dr.  Morris  Meister, 
principal  of  the  High  School  of  Science,  New  York  City, 
who  spoke  before  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  at  its  meeting  last  month.  Only  400  of  each 
1,(XX)  pupils  of  the  nation  reach  their  senior  year  of  high 
school,  and  of  these  400,  only  a  few  have  had  more  than  a 
year  of  general  science,  he  pointed  out. 

Another  speaker.  Dr.  G.  L.  Anderson,  dean  of  teacher 
education  in  New  York  City’s  teachers  colleges,  warned 
that  schools  were  becoming  “vast  organizations  of  medi¬ 
ocrity”  because  of  the  present  trend  toward  emphasizing 
quantity  rather  than  quality  of  educational  performance. 

Still  another  charged  that  schools  were  strengthening 
social  barriers.  Prof.  W.  N.  Brookover,  of  Michigan 
State  College,  maintained  that  the  vocational  curriculum 
has  become  identified  as  designed  for  lower  class  youth, 
thus  perpetuating  and  encouraging  social  differences. 

Through  a  modified  English  course  at  the 

Lansing  (Mich.)  technical  high  school,  students  are 
achieving  a  two-semester  reading  gain  in  one,  according 
to  Principal  M.  H.  Pancost  in  the  December  issue  of 
Clearing:  House.  Instead  of  the  two-year  English  course 
which  devotes  one  semester  to  grammar  or  speech,  others 
to  literature,  the  modified  program  weaves  reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  speaking  into  all  four  semesters.  Throughout, 
pupil  activity — reading  of  a  wide  variety  of  current  mate¬ 
rials  and  books,  writing  of  letters  and  reports,  speaking  in 
many  types  of  situations — is  stressed. 

Modern  homemaking  has  its  innings  in 

two  courses  recently  announced  by  California  schools. 
In  San  Francisco,  home  economics  students  are  learning 
how  to  prepare  and  serve  frozen  foods,  using  new  class¬ 
room  materials  furnished  by  the  Frozen  Food  Distribu¬ 
tors  Assn,  of  Calif.,  Inc.  At  Horace  Mann  junior  high 
school  in  Los  Angeles,  there  is  a  new  home  mechanics 
course.  Starting  off  with  study  of  wiring  systems,  plumb- 
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ing  and  carpentry,  the  students  then  learn  how  to  use 
and  make  minor  repairs  on  automatic  washers,  ironers, 
ranges,  toasters,  garbage  disposal  units,  dishwashers, 
electric  refrigerators. 

''Most  Advanced  in  A%’ialiuii  Education’’ 

is  the  citation  recently  won  by  the  Denver  public  school 
system.  The  honor  came  as  a  result  of  work  done  by  Miss 
Elsie  Adams,  elementary  supervising  teacher,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  the  trophy  for  Denver  from  the  Nat.  Aeronautics 
Assn,  last  month. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
'^The  Contributions  of  English  to  Home  and  Family  Liiing,”  Geo. 
Robt.  Carlsen.  Junior  College  Jour.,  Dec.  1949.  1201  19th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (A  plan  for  education  in  home  and  family 
living  through  the  study  of  literature  and  language.) 

“A  Course  in  W orld  History  for  Retarded  Readers,’’  Bella  K.  Gross- 
man.  High  Points,  Aoe.  J949.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn  2,  N.Y. 
(Description  of  an  experimental  course  at  the  New  York  School 
for  Printing.) 

"‘Introducing  T.P.D.  (Techniques  of  Public  Discussion ),”  Doris 
Pearl  Eliazon.  High  Points,  Nov.  1949.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  2,  N.Y.  (Report  of  a  course  in  discussion  at  the  Bronx  High 
School  of  Science. ) 

America’s  Stake  in  Human  Rights,  Ryland  W.  Crary  &  John  T. 
Robinson.  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  Sip.  25c.  (A  guide  for  discussing  problems  in 
teaching  human  rights;  how  to  get  human  rights  into  the  curri¬ 
culum;  what  should  be  taught;  what  concepts  should  be  developed; 
what  materials  should  be  used.) 

Democracy  Demands  It:  A  Resource  Lnit  for  Intercultural  Educa¬ 
tion  in  tlie  High  School,  Wm.  Van  Til  and  others.  Harper  &  Bros., 
49  E.  33rd  St,,  N.Y.  14.  117p.  $1.50.  (A  resource  unit  based  on 
new  practices  in  teaching  intergroup  attitudes,,  j 


Guidance 


Too  much  fault-finding  with  pupils  may 

be  responsible  for  many  of  their  shortcomings,  Dr. 
George  G.  Thompson,  professor  of  educational  psychol¬ 
ogy  at  the  Syracuse  U.  School  of  Education,  told  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
To  emphasize  his  point,  he  presented  findings  of  a  study 
of  115  sixth-grade  children,  half  of  whom  received  ‘‘ap¬ 
proval”  of  their  teachers,  half  of  whom  received  more 
rebukes  than  praise.  Testing  their  academic  achievement, 
intelligence,  personality  adjustment  first  in  the  fall  and 
then  again  in  the  spring,  he  found  that  “approved”  pu¬ 
pils  not  only  showed  superiority  each  time  in  all  tests, 
but  had  made  greater  gains  during  the  year  than  the 
others.  “We  conclude  from  these  findings  that  teachers 
similar  to  those  in  the  study  are  doing  little  or  nothing  to 
relieve  an  already  intolerable  situation  for  certain  chil¬ 
dren,”  Dr.  Thompson  states. 

The  Minnesota  State  Dept,  of  Education  is  trying  to  do 
something  about  it,  however.  With  publication  of  a 
Mental  Health  Newsletter  to  be  issued  soon,  it  will  try 
to  wean  teachers  away  from  their  negative  approach 
toward  difficult  pupils.  The  State  Divisions  of  Social 
Welfare  and  Public  Institutions,  Dept,  of  Health  and 
Youth  Conservation  Commission,  as  well  as  education 
staff  members,  will  contribute  to  the  bulletin. 


CLRRENT  RE.iDlNG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
•Mental  Health  for  better  Living,  Caroline  Tryon,  ed.  (The  1930 
yearbook  of  the  Assn,  fur  Supervision  &  Curriculum  Development, 
to  be  presented  next  month  at  the  group’s  annual  convention. ) 

Achieving  Maturity,  Jane  Warters.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  Sti, 
N.Y.  16.  3b0p.  $3.  (Findings  of  recent  surveys  on  guidance  of 
adolescents  and  youth.} 


Student  Activities 

Iteplac'ing  usual  graduation  exerridC's, 

an  original  senior-class  pageant  is  the  customary  com¬ 
mencement  program  of  the  Norwich  (N.Y.)  high  school, 
according  to  the  Reporter  of  the  Central  New  York 
School  Study  Council.  Each  year,  it  discloses,  Norwich 
seniors  take  a  vote  on  whether  or  not  they  wish  to  present 
a  pageant — if  they  decide  that  they  do,  they  choose  a 
topic  and  work  starts  in  February.  Actual  writing  is 
done  by  honor  students  under  supervision  of  English 
instructors,  while  staging  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
dramatics  teacher.  However,  each  member  of  the  senior 
class  contributes  to  the  production,  either  as  a  member 
of  the  cast  or  one  of  the  committees.  Often  pageants 
are  built  around  some  phase  of  local  or  Central  New 
York  history.  One  of  the  most  successful  themes:  the 
history  of  education  in  Norwich. 

At  Lincoln  junior  high  school  in  Charleston.  W.  Va.. 
incidentally,  students  write  a  playlet  each  term  based 
on  school  history,  and  present  it  as  part  of  an  orientation 
program  for  incoming  pupils.  Charged  with  keeping  the 
school  log  up-to-date:  the  school  paper  staff. 

Xcw  recreation  equipment  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  recreation  department  includes  electric  trains. 
Their  purchase  is  designed  to  “combat  frustration”  in 
the  children  who  do  not  own  such  toys,  but  hear  others 
talking  about  them  at  length. 

A  new  market  for  student  articles  has  been 
opened  by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  this 
month  announced  that  a  section  “By  Youth  For  Youth” 
would  start  appearing  with  the  February  1st  issue.  The 
section  seeks  feature  articles  of  500  to  600  words  on  the 
jobs,  schools,  goals,  hobbies  and  interests  of  high  school 
and  college  students  and  young  workers. 

Eastman’s  high  school  photo  contest,  of¬ 
fering  a  total  of  337  cash  prizes,  ranging  from  $5  for 
honorable  mention  to  a  S500  grand  award,  opened  last 
week.  Contestants,  who  must  be  between  grades  nine 
and  12  inclusive,  may  obtain  entry  blanks  from  local 
photograph  dealers  or  from  the  Nat.  High  School  Photo¬ 
graphic  Awards.  343  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  A  book¬ 
let  “It’s  a  Snap”  may  be  obtained  from  the  awards  office 
bv  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  competition.  Closing 
date  for  entries:  April  14. 

Letting  down  race  hars.  Phi  Sigma  Delta, 
national  Jewish  social  fraternity,  has  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  “no  student  shall  be  denied  membership  because 
of  his  race,  color  or  creed.”  It  is  the  first  action  that  a 
national  fraternity  has  taken  to  drop  discriminatory  mem¬ 
bership  restrictions  since  the  Nat.  Intrafraternity  Con- 
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ference  recommended  that  iu  affiliated  groups  consider 
doing  so  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Dec.  20). 

Promotion  t*tunt  for  the  itchool  paper 

in  Hopkins,  Minn.,  last  year  was  a  contest  between  its 
editorial  staff  and  readers.  Announcing  that  one  issue 
would  contain  the  names  and  news  of  all  junior  aiul 
senior  students  (some  750),  the  staff  pronii.sed  a  lollipop 
to  any  student  who  found  the  name  of  a  junior  or  senior 
missing. 

Under  the  International  Art  Exchange 

of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  more  than  8,000  teen-age  paint¬ 
ings  of  U.S.  life  have  been  shipped  to  schools  in  other 
countries,  it  is  reported.  Now  in  its  third  year,  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  conducted  through  local  Red  Cross  chapters 
where  schools  may  obtain  information  un  taking  part. 
Material  for  exchange  next  year  is  due  this  March  15. 

A  report  on  school  safety  patrols  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  February  publication  by  the  NEA  Research  Di¬ 
vision.  The  study  will  be  based  on  statistics  received  from 
1,353  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools  through¬ 
out  the  nation. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  Yearbook  Editing  and  Management,  Calvin  J.  Medlin. 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  Press,  Manhattan.  Kans.  104p. 
S3.50.  (A  guide  to  publishing  a  school  annual.) 


Religion 


Argnmenla  betwc»en  ehnreheo  and  schools 

seem  to  be  brewing  over  the  20  FM  channels  set  aside 
for  noncommercial  education  FM  stations  some  four 
years  ago.  In  an  editorial  “Is  Education  Losing  Out  ui 
FM?”  in  the  January'  Journal  of  the  Assn,  for  Education 
by  Radio,  Editor  Tracy  F.  Tyler  contends  that  education- 
assigned  frequencies  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  to  groups 
whose  primary  function  is  not  education,  but  sectarian 
religion.  Already,  he  points  out,  Southern  Baptists,  ap¬ 
parently  with  the  backing  of  certain  other  denominations, 
have  been  permitted  by  the  FCC  to  operate  stations  on 
educational  FM  channels. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


A  di*op  in  football  fatalities  among  high  school 
players  last  fall  is  noted  in  the  January  issue  of  Hygeia 
by  Fred  V.  Hein  who  appeals  to  parents  and  school 
personnel  to  plan  a  football  safety  campaign  for  the 
1950  season.  In  the  past,  safety  measures  have  paid  off, 
he  points  out,  for  although  there  were  six  deaths  among 
high  school  students  as  a  result  of  football  injuries  last 
year,  in  1946  there  were  13  deaths,  and  in  1935  there 
were  25. 

Posture  correction  centers,  which  have  been 
maintained  for  many  years  by  the  physical  education 
department  of  the  San  Francisco  school  system,  have 


improved  not  only  the  posture  but  the  health  oi  mau) 
students,  according  to  Ray  Daugherty,  physical  education 
director.  At  present,  he  reports,  there  are  two  posture 
clinics  which,  housed  in  two  school  gymnasiums,  aic 
open  on  i^aturday  mornings.  Children  with  posture 
defects  (but  not  structural  cases)  may  be  referred  to 
them  by  the  public  health  department,  private  physicians, 
public  school  nurses,  principals,  teachers  or  parents. 

Ten  San  E'rancisco  elementary  schools,  incidentally, 
also  are  served  by  a  specialist  in  posture  correction  who 
goes  to  the  school  a  half  day  each  week  to  give  exercise> 
to  classes  of  12  children  for  20  minutes  each. 


AudiO"V  isMBol 


Iteporting  a  mushrooming  industry,  tlie 
IF all  Street  Journal  has  disclosed  tliat  in  1949  movie¬ 
makers  produced  four  times  as  many  teaching  films 
fur  schools  as  entertainment  features  for  movie  houses. 
During  the  year,  almost  1,500  educational  films  appeared, 
double  the  number  in  1948.  Although  “teachies”  are 
shorter,  the  article  points  out,  total  running  time  of 
educational  films  shot  last  year  was  almost  half  that  of 
Hollywood’s  feature  output.  (One  school  system,  Los 
.\ngeles,  has  reported  that  it  previewed  940  films  for 
possible  purchase  during  the  12  months.) 

While  the  number  of  educational  film  producers  defies 
accurate  count  (“they  come  and  go  like  flies,”  the  article 
states),  estimates  place  it  at  about  500. 

Minnesota’s  tape  recording  project,  which 
enables  schools  to  obtain  tape  recoroings  of  many  edu¬ 
cational  radio  programs  simply  by  sending  their  re¬ 
quests  and  the  req^uired  number  of  unused  tape  rolls  to 
the  State  Dept,  of  Education  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
Oct.  20),  promises  great  success,  according  to  Richard  C. 
Brower  of  the  State  Dept,  of  Education.  By  November 
30,  requests  for  programs,  he  revealed,  had  risen  to  76 
per  week,  and  costs  indicated  that  full  potential  demand 
could  be  met  for  about  one  cent  per  pupil  per  school  year. 

The  project  has  one  limitation,  however.  So  far  no 
clearance  has  been  given  for  the  recording  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  network  programs.  While  such  broadcasts  often 
are  recorded  locally  for  school  use,  the  operation  is  on 
a  “grey  market”  basis. 

A  film  on  Icmching  in  rural  schools  is 

being  produced  by  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Rural  Education. 
Designed  to  show  some  of  the  principles,  techniques  and 
procedures  used  in  a  modem  rural  school  to  improve 
the  quality  of  living  in  the  community,  the  20-minute 
motion  picture  has  been  shot  under  actual  teaching 
situations. 

Another  NEA  film  set  for  1950  release  wrill  depict  edu¬ 
cation  as  the  foundation  of  popular  government. 

Last  year’s  prize-winning  documentary. 

The  Quiet  One,  is  scheduled  for  release  on  16mm.  film 
March  1,  according  to  Athena  Films,  Inc.,  165  W.  46th  St., 
New  York  19.  The  picture,  which  concerns  the  emotional 
tiisturbances  of  a  Negro  boy  who  drifts  into  delinquency 
because  of  neglect,  was  chosen  as  the  best  film  of  the 
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of  Fullerton  junior  college  regularly  undertake  a  window 
display  project  in  cooperation  with  local  merchants. 
Divided  into  committees  of  from  two  to  four  members 
(with  the  chairman  a  member  of  the  advertising  class), 
students  compete  in  decorating  windows  of  some  30 
stores  after  study  of  window-trimming  in  class.  The  proj¬ 
ect  has  interest^  the  public  and  has  provided  an  excel¬ 
lent  channel  for  bettering  school-business  relations,  the 
instructor,  J.  H.  Martin,  points  out. 

-Sandy  of  trade  training  programs  is  being 
undertaken  jointly  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the 
AFL  and  state  boards  of  vocational  education  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Oalifornia,  Michigan  and  New  Jersey.  The  AFL 

has  long  criticized  many  trade  training  programs  for 
not  offering  enough  citizenship  training,  for  being  too 
vague — ^^and  because  labor  unions  have  not  had  enough 
part  in  their  planning. 


Atiuit  Education 


With  a  civilian  now  at  its  head.,  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI)  has  taken  on 
the  status  of  a  permanent  peace-time  organization.  This 
month  Dr.  Glenn  L.  McConagha,  formerly  educational 
director  of  USAFI,  became  its  chief,  while  the  previous 
commandant,  Capt.  J.  J.  O’Donnell,  USN,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Information  and  Education  Division  of  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Institute,  however, 
will  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Information 
and  Exlucation  Division  and  its  relati*>nships  with  the  U. 
of  Wisconsin  (which  handles  all  instructional  services 
for  USAFI  correspondence  courses)  and  cooperating 
universities  (which  offer  their  own  correspondence 
courses  through  the  l^SAFI)  will  remain  unchanged. 

More  than  2.000.000  men  and  women  have  enrolled  for 
USAFI  work  since  1942,  it  is  estimated.  During  that 
time  500.000  servicemen  received  high  school  diplomas 
(granted  by  local  schools  or  states)  after  completing 
US  AFI  courses.  At  present,  enrollment  is  set  at  125,000. 

The  Institute,  incidentally,  has  contributed  much  to 
Army  recruiting  programs.  In  one  surv'ey,  31%  of  new 
recruits  said  thev  had  enlisted  primarily  because  the 
\rmv  offered  them  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade  or  fur¬ 
ther  their  education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"School  Grade  Last  Completed  by  Militnry  Enlisted  Men  as  Factors 
in  Tests  of  General  Educational  Develonment  and  American  His¬ 
tory”  IF.  E.  Moser  and  Jos.  V.  M airhead.  Jour,  of  Educational 
Research.  Not\  1949.  114  S.  Carroll  St..  Madison  3.  IFis. 


Parent"Teaeher 


year  by  the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild,  and  won  honors 
at  the  Edinburgh  Film  Festival. 

New  teaching  films  salvaged  from  Hollywood  produc¬ 
tions,  incidentally,  recently  have  been  announced  by 
Teaching  Film  Custodians  (educational  service  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Assn,  of  America).  Edited  for  school 
use  with  the  help  of  the  Music  Educators  Nat.  Conference, 
the  films  are  30-minute  versions  of  Grace  Moore’s  One 
Night  of  Love  and  of  the  Johann  Strauss  biography. 
The  Great  Waltz.  Another  release  due  soon  will  he  The 
Schumann  Story,  school  edition  of  Paul  Henried  and 
Katherine  Hepburn’s  Song  of  Love. 

Pre-§ehool  children  in  Britain  are  hearing 
a  new  radio  program  planned  especially  for  them.  Going 
on  the  air  for  the  first  time  this  week  and  scheduled 
daily  for  15  minutes  in  the  early  afternoon.  Children  at 
Home  features  stories,  nursery  rhymes,  songs  and  radio 
games.  Craftily,  it  ends  with  sleepy-time  music  designed 
to  lull  the  young  one  into  taking  naps. 

.Wisconsin’s  Sehooi  of  the  Air  is  described  in 
the  current  issue  of  Amerika,  the  magazine  distributed 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department  in  the  USSR  (see  “Admin¬ 
istration;'  EDUCATION  SUMM.4RY.  Jan. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Primary  Grade  Review.”  Spc  &  Hear,  Vol.  5,  No.  4.  812  N. 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  10.  ( A  special  issue  on  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  devices  in  primary  teaching.  Included  is  a  selected  list  of 
films,  filmstrips  and  recordings  for  primary  grades. } 


VocationaUindustrial 


Dollar-valne  of  Job  experience  recently  has 
been  pointed  out  by  John  F.  X.  Ryan,  director  of  place¬ 
ment  at  the  City  College  of  New  York.  Checking  up  on 
the  beginning  pay  received  by  1,079  graduates  in  the 
past  three  years,  he  found  that  individuals  in  the  highest 
salary  brackets  were  those  who  had  held  jobs  Wore 
enrolling  in  colleges,  or  who  had  worked  part  time 
while  in  school. 

Some  work-sludy  plans  may  suffer  when 
minimum  wage  rates  rise  from  40c  to  75c  an  hour  and 
when  stricter  minimum  age  provisions  take  hold  next 
week,  but  the  only  jobs  affected  will  be  those  dealing 
with  goods  or  services  shipped  across  state  lines.  While 
a  special  certificate  wijl  be  issued  to  exempt  work-ex¬ 
perience  students  in  these  jobs  from  wage-hour  and  mini¬ 
mum  age  provisions,  the  exemptions  may  be  obtained  only 
from  the  U.S.  Labor  Dept,  in  Washington.  Eventually  the 
ruling  may  be  eased,  it  is  believed,  to  make  them  ob¬ 
tainable  locally. 

Operation  of  a  department  store  was  a  recent 
project  of  the  Oceanside  (N.Y.)  senior  high  school  class 
in  distributive  education.  With  merchandise  lent  by  local 
dealers,  the  students  transformed  their  classroom  into  a 
retail  store,  sold  items  to  their  classmates.  Profits  from 
the  sales  were  given  by  the  merchants  to  a  fund  for  a 
new  school  parking  field. 

In  Fullerton,  Califs  merchandising  and  selling  classes 


To  interpret  modern  elementary  sehools. 

the  OflSce  of  Education  has  issued  a  bulletin  “The  Place 
of  Subjects  in  the  Curriculum.”  Designed  for  parents 
or  other  persons  who  want  to  understand  the  nature  of 
modern  elementary  education,  but  who  find  that  they 
are  lost  because  subjects  are  not  taught  as  subjects,  the 
bulletin  is  suggested  for  study  in  connection  with  visits 
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to  those  schools  which  are  recognized  as  using  modern 
methods.  It  is  available  from  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  for  15c. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Hoino-to-school  communication  systems 

for  the  benefit  of  bedridden  children  are  costing  schools 
between  $150  and  $230  annually  per  child  served,  it  was 
reported  at  a  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  conference  last 
month.  The  systems  now  may  be  rented  through  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co. 

Advantages  of  onc-story  buiidings  over 
the  multi-story  type  usually  built  in  large  cities  are  to  be 
tested  in  the  new  Armistead  Gardens  elementary  school 
planned  by  the  Baltimore  school  system.  Of  “finger” 
type  design  with  four  classroom  wings  connected  at  the 
front  by  a  corridor  and  administrative  suite,  library, 
auditorium,  cafeteria  and  gymnasium,  the  building  also 
will  provide  data  on  comparative  costs  of  different  types 
of  windows,  lighting  and  heating.  While  windows  in 
classrooms  of  three  of  the  wings  will  be  of  clear  glass, 
those  of  the  fourth  will  be  of  directional  glass  block  with 
a  vision  strip.  Two  classroom  wings  will  have  incandescent 
lighting  with  concentric  ring  type  fixtures,  while  the  two 
others  will  have  fluorescent  lighting.  One  wing  will  have 
radiant  heating,  two  will  be  equipped  with  unit  ventila¬ 
tors.  while  another  will  be  heated  by  wall  fin  radiation. 

Volumo  of  school  building  for  1950  is 

forecast  at  $992,778,000  by  the  U.S.  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  States  expected  to  lead  in  volume 
of  school  construction  this  year:  California.  New  York. 
Texas.  Illinois  and  Washington.  In  1949,  contracts  let 
for  new  school  buildings,  additions  and  school  modern¬ 
ization  reached  an  estimated  $840,000,000. 

Of  948  bond  and  tax  proposals  submitted 
for  vote  by  Ohio  school  districts  from  January  1  through 
December  13,  1949,  96%  received  approval,  according 
to  a  survey  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research 
Ohio  State  Lh 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Room  to  Learn:  A  Guide  for  Community  Participation  in  Planning 

for  School  Building  Needs.  Stale  Ed.  Dept.,  .Albany,  N.Y.  27p. 

“The  IT  ell  Equipped  School.,  Edw.  G.  Bernard,  Vera  Falconer, 
W m.  J.  Temple,  Wm.  D.  Boutwell.  Scholastic-Teacher.  Jan.  4,  19.50. 
7  E.  12th  St.,  N.Y.  3.  (Sketch  and  description  of  a  school  as 
ideally  equipped  for  audio-visual  education.) 

Planning  the  School  Library  Quarters,  Mildred  Nickel  and  others. 
Amer.  Library  Assn.,  .50  E.  Huron,  Chicago  11.  64p.  il..50.  Due 
this  month.  ( A  guide  to  planning  facilities  for  school  libraries. ) 

Better  Gassroom  Daylighting.  Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  22.50 
E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  I6p.  Free.  (.4n  explanation  of 
the  engineering  study  conducted  by  Prof.  R.  L.  Biesle,  Jr.,  at 
Southern  Methodist  V.) 

“Physical  Facilities  for  Pupil  Personnel  Sendees,”  Bruce  Shear. 
Schrol  Bd.  Jour.,  Jan.  19.50.  .540  S.  Milwaukee  St.,  Miltcaukee  1, 
Wis.  (Suggested  floor  plans  for  the  student  personnel  suite.) 

Improving  School  Custodial  Service.  N.  E.  Viles.  Govt.  Printing 
Off.,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  32p.  15c.  ( A  guide  for  providing  school 
plant  care.) 


New  Classroom  3taterial 


Lirtcoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  ...  is  the  subject 
of  a  10-minute  film  to  be  released  the  first  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  by  A.  F.  Films,  1600  Broadway,  N.Y.  19.  It 
is  the  first  of  a  series  on  U.S.  history  planned  for 
1950.  Other  recent  A.F.  Films:  1848  (depicting  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon) 
and  A  Time  for  Bach  (designed  to  dispel  the  idea 
that  Bach  is  unlistenable) . 

To  Prepare  Pupils  for  Arithmetic  .  .  .  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co.,  433  E.  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11,  suggests 
use  of  its  recently  published  set  of  colorful  arith¬ 
metic  readiness  cards.  Their  purpose  is  to  develop 
sight  recognition  of  number  groupings  without  count¬ 
ing,  to  build  up  meaningful  associations  for  abstract 
symbols.  For  the  number  six,  for  example,  there 
are  cards  illustrating  how  a  group  of  six  objects 
may  consist  of  such  sub-groups  as  2,2,2;  3,3;  1,2,3; 
4,2;  and  5,1,  A  set  of  .54  cards  is  priced  at  13.20. 

“The  Story  of  the  Council-Manager  Plan”  .  ,  . 
a  booklet  explaining  the  council-manager  form  of 
city  government,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Nat. 
Municipal  League,  299  Broadway,  N.Y.  7,  for  20c. 
Another  pamphlet  “Forms  of  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ment — How  Have  They  Worked?”  is  available  from 
the  league  for  25c. 

Six  Posters  on  Posture  .  .  .  illustrating  how  and 
how  not  to  sit  while  studying,  may  be  requested 
from  the  Amer.  Seating  Co.,  Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 

”The  Yearbook  Editor’s  Guide”  .  .  .  which  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Nat.  High  School  Photographic 
Awards,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester  4,  N.Y.. 
contains  information  on  the  selection  and  handling 
of  pictures  for  publication.  Tt  is  free. 

Lists  of  Materials  on  International  Understanding 
.  .  .  may  be  obtained  from  the  Information  Center 
for  the  United  Nations,  535  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
One  compilation  available  is  a  catalog  of  16-mm. 
films  on  international  and  interracial  issues.  For 
a  list  of  recommended  books  on  peoples  of  other 
nations,  teachers  may  write  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  has  prepared  the  bibliography 
cooperatively  with  Junior  Red  Cross  International 
.\rt  Exchange  staff-workers. 

Congress  at  Work  .  .  .  will  be  the  title  of  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  February  1  issue  of  Senior  Scholastic, 
7  E.  12th  St..  N.Y.  3.  Explaining  in  detail  the 
functioning  of  Congress,  it  also  will  discuss  lobbie.s. 
the  relationship  of  Congress  to  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches,  party  politics.  Congressional  em¬ 
ployees,  possible  effects  the  19.50  census  will  have 
on  redistribution  of  seats. 

Explaining  a  Complex  Mechanism  .  .  .  Your  Voire, 
released  this  month  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
Films,  is  designed  to  help  teachers  of  speech  and 
oral  English  assist  students  in  improving  the  tone 
quality  of  their  voices.  It  is  a  16mm.  black  and 
white  one-reel  film,  may  be  purchased  for  $45  from 
the  producer  at  Wilmette,  111. 

Stencils  for  Music  Manuscripts  .  .  .  announced  by 
the  A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  5700  W.  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicago 
31,  will  relieve  music  teachers  and  students  of  the 
chore  of  drawing  staffs  when  they  wish  to  mimeo¬ 
graph  music.  The  music  stencil  has  10  staffs  die- 
impressed  into  it. 
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